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PROGRAM 


Overture to William Tell 


Symphony No. 5 in D minor, Op. 107 “Reformation” 

Andante — Allegro con fuoco 

Allegro vivace 

Andante 

Andante con moto — Allegro maestoso 


INTERMISSION 


Variations for Orchestra, Op. 36 “Enigma” 

Theme: Enigma 
Variation I: C.A.E. 

Variation II: H.D.S-P. 

Variation III: R.B.T. 

Variation IV: W.M.B. 

Variation V: R.P.A. 

Variation VI: Ysobel 
Variation VII: Troyte 
Variation VIII: W.N. 

Variation IX: Nimrod 
Variation X: Dorabella 
Variation XI: G.R.S. 

Variation XII: B.G.N. 

Variation XIII: *** 

Variation XIV: E.D.U. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


GIOACHINO ROSSINI (1792-1868) 

Overture to William Tell (1829) 

With thirty-nine operas in his oeuvre, Rossini 
was the most famous opera composer of his 
day. Yet he was also the most criticized, both 
for the lack of development in his overtures, 
and for the way he often reused earlier music. A 
common anecdote compares him to Beethoven, 
who wrote only one opera: “Beethoven wrote 
four overtures for one opera; Rossini writes one 
overture for four operas!” Often, his overtures 
were designed in a nearly cookie-cutter manner: 
a slow introduction would precede a main 
theme, followed by a secondary theme, then 
- most importantly - a driving crescendo that 
leads directly to a recapitulation. Moreover, 
Rossini's overtures would often have little 
connection to the operas they introduced, a 
consequence of writing “one overture for four 
operas." However, while these criticisms are 
levelled against many of Rossini’s overtures, are 
not true of the Overture to William Tell ; each of 
the four distinct sections of the overture depict 
very specific scenes within the opera. 

The opening prelude is scored only for 
five solo cellos, double basses divided into 
two parts, and timpani - some of the lowest- 
sounding instruments in Rossini’s orchestra. 
Rossini's contemporary, Hector Berlioz, 
suggested that the opening evokes “the calm of 
profound solitude, the solemn silence of nature 
when the elements and human passions are at 
rest.” Certainly, the chamber-like texture of the 
soloists presents a vastly different character 
than the grandeur of the concert hall or opera 
house. The second section (“Storm”) is typical 
of Rossini: starting softly, a driving crescendo 
whips the storm into a full-blown gale. The 
third section, “Ranz des Vaches” (Call to the 
Dairy Cows), features the English horn and 
Flute in duet. In Act 1 of the opera, the call is 
recapitulated, often offstage, as the dairy cows 
return from the hills in the evening. The final 
and most famous section of the overture is the 
March of the Swiss Soldiers. Announced by 
trumpet fanfares, three Swiss cantons muster 
to stand against the oppression of the Austrian 
governor Albrecht Gesler and his army. Written 
in the period succeeding the Napoleonic 
wars and preceding the popular revolutions 


that rocked Europe, Rossini’s opera surely 
reflected the popular sentiment brewing on the 
Continent. 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN (1809-1847) 

Symphony No. 5 in D minor, Op. 107 
“Reformation” (1830, rev.1832) 

Although titled Symphony No. 5, the 
“Reformation” symphony is actually the second 
of Mendelssohn’s five symphonies to be written. 
It was composed to commemorate the 300th 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession, a 
momentous event in solidifying Lutheranism 
in Germany. Rejected by the celebration 
committee, it would not be published until 1868 

- 21 years after Mendelssohn's death. Charles 
Rosen, in his book The Romantic Generation, 
characterized Mendelssohn's music as 
“religious kitsch”: “it neither expressed nor 
represented anything, but only stimulated in 
the listener the illusion of being present at a 
religious service. It created a feeling of pious 
devotion in the audience without making any 
awkward demands.” 

The symphony opens ex nihilo, as if 
Mendelssohn was reproducing the Creation 
of the world. Out of nothingness appear wind 
fanfares. The introduction culminates in 
quotations of the “Dresden Amen,” a five-note 
rising melody that would have been familiar to 
the Lutheran listeners of Mendelssohn's day. 
The first movement proper is turbulent; one 
commentator likened it to the “quarrelsome 
nature and the strong religious faith of the 
early sixteenth century.” Certainly the flashes 
of fanfares that dot this movement suggest 
struggle and darkness. Writing in a post- 
Beethovenian symphonic world, Mendelssohn 
set up a “narrative problem” that needed 
to be resolved: a turbulent first movement 
demands resolution. This resolution is not 
resolved in the first movement, and in the 
second, Mendelssohn avoids the problem 
entirely by writing a lighter dance movement. 

It is neither a Beethovenian scherzo nor a 
Haydnesque minuet; instead the movement 

- and particularly the trio - exemplifies what 
Rosen calls Mendelssohn’s “gift for lyrical 
melodic lines and delicate, transparent 
textures.” The third movement is the shortest 


and least developed; it is more an introductory 
gesture to the finale than a true movement in 
itself. The main theme, however, contains a 
twist: David Briskin believes that the archaic- 
sounding melody has roots in Jewish folk music, 
a surprising gesture considering Mendelssohn’s 
own Jewish heritage and the circumstances 
surrounding the symphony's composition. Out 
of the Jewish folk tune Ein feste Burg ist unser 
Gott (A Mighty Fortress is our God), a second 
quotation that Mendelssohn's audience would 
have immediately recognized. The chorale, 
believed to have been composed by Martin 
Luther himself, was one of the cornerstones 
of German church music. It is begun with a 
single flute - a single worshipper praying and 
inviting others to join. Introducing the finale, 
Luther's chorale resolves Mendelssohn's 
narrative problem through unity in the Lutheran 
confession - the turbulence of the first 
movement gives way to triumph in the finale. 
The entire orchestra intones Ein feste Burg with 
one voice to conclude the symphony. 

EDWARD ELGAR (1857-1934) 

Variations for Orchestra, Op. 36 “Enigma” 
(1899) 

Theme: Enigma 

Variation I: C.A.E. (Caroline Alice Elgar, the 
composer’s wife) 

Variation II: H.D.S-P. (Hew David Steuart-Powell, 
amateur pianist) 

Variation III: R.B.T. (Richard Baxter Townshend, 
scholar, author, eccentric) 

Variation IV: W.M.B. (William Meath Baker 
“squire” of Hasfield Court) 

Variation V: R.P.A. (Richard Penrose Arnold, son 
of poet Matthew Arnold) 

Variation VI: Ysobel (Isabel Fitton, amateur 
violist) 

Variation VII: Troyte (Arthur Troyte Griffith, artist 
and architect) 

Variation VIII: W.N. (Winifred Norbury, secretary 
of the Worcestershire Philharmonic Society) 
Variation IX: Nimrod (August Johannes Jaeger, 
of Novello’s) 

Variation X: Dorabella (Dora Penny) 

Variation XI: G.R.S. (George Robertson Sinclair, 
organist at Hereford) 

Variation XII: B.G.N. (Basil Nevinson, amateur 
cellist) 

Variation XIII: *** (probably Lady Mary Lygon, 
of Madresfield Court) 

Variation XIV: E.D.U. (Edward Elgar himself) 


“Edward," Alice interrupted one night in October 
1898, as Edward Elgar was improvising on the 
piano, “that’s a good tune. Play it again, I like 
that tune.” Playing on, Edward asked his wife, 
“Whom does this remind you of?” Quick as 
lightning, Alice responded, “Why, that’s [William 
Meath] Baker going out of the room.” And so 
was born the Variations for Orchestra, Op. 36, 
a piece that would - after forty years - catapult 
Elgar to international fame. 

Each variation is labelled with a hint of 
the “friends pictured within.” They are not 
an exhaustive list of Elgar’s friends, nor do 
they even attempt to single out Elgar’s closest 
acquaintances. Many are not musicians, and 
only one (George Robertson Sinclair; Variation 
XI) was a professional. Most of the hints take 
the form of initials (C.A.E. for Caroline Alice 
Elgar, and so on); others take on nicknames 
(Ysobel for Isabel Fitton, and most poignantly 
E.D.U. for Edward Elgar himself). Two more 
have descriptive hints: Elgar applied the name 
Nimrod, the biblical “mighty hunter,” to August 
Johannes Jaeger from Novello’s, with whom 
Elgar had often worked; the other descriptive 
(or lack thereof) is “***.” We only know from 
earlier sketches that the description probably 
stood for Lady Mary Lygon. Above the theme 
itself Elgar inscribed “Enigma” shortly before 
the premiere. Of the inscription, Elgar wrote, 
“The Enigma I will not explain - its ‘dark saying’ 
must be left unguessed, and I warn you that 
the connexion between the Variations and the 
Theme is often of the slightest texture; further, 
through and over the whole set another and 
larger theme ‘goes,’ but is not played..." Many 
scholars have attempted to solve the “enigma.” 
Is it something about the theme? Or is it found 
in the variations? Or perhaps an overarching, 
yet hidden, idea that permeates the entire 
piece? Perhaps we shall never know. 

Program notes by Matthew Poon, graduate 
student in music theory at the University of 
Toronto. 


BIOGRAPHY 


URI MAYER, Acting Director of Orchestral 
Studies for the 2014-2015 academic year, 
has taught on the faculties of the University 
of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Rice University 
Shepherd School of Music in Houston, McGill 
University in Montreal and since 2006 at the 
Glenn Gould School of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command of broad 
symphonic, operatic, and ballet repertoire, 

Uri Mayer has guest conducted many of the 
leading orchestras around the world including 
the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
symphonies in Canada, the Houston and 
Utah symphonies in the U.S., London Mozart 
Players and the English Symphony Orchestra, 
NDR Philharmonie in Hannover, Slovak 
Philharmonic, Budapest, Belgrade and Sophia 
philharmonics, Israel Philharmonic, NHK 
Orchestra and Osaka Symphony in Japan and 
National Symphony of Taiwan. He served as 
Principal Conductor of the Kansai Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director 
of the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, Uri Mayer 
was Music Director of the Edmonton Symphony 
and Orchestra London where he now serves as 
Artistic Advisor. 

Prof. Mayer has led numerous opera 
productions in Canada, the U.S, the 


Netherlands, Hungary, and Israel including the 
Barber of Seville, Cos/ fan tutte, Don Giovanni, 
The Flying Dutchman, Salome and The Cunning 
Little Vixen. In March 2015 he will conduct the 
GGS production of Offenbach’s La belle Helene 
in Koerner Hall. 

Some of the distinguished soloists who 
have collaborated with him include Ely Ameling, 
Kathleen Battle, Maureen Forrester, Frederica 
von Stade, Itzhak Perlman, Pinchas Zukerman, 
Peter Oundjian, Mstislav Rostropovich, Yo-Yo 
Ma, Claudio Arrau, Emanuel Ax and Andras 
Schiff. 

Uri Mayer has recorded for the Arabesque, 
CBC, Denon Japan, Hungaroton and Koch 
labels. Under his direction the Edmonton 
Symphony became one of Canada’s most 
frequently played orchestras on radio. They 
were awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for the recording of Orchestral Suites 
of the British Isles and nominated for a Juno 
Award for their Great Verdi Arias with Louis 
Quilico. 

In 2009 the University of Western Ontario 
conferred on Maestro Mayer a Doctor of Music 
Honoris causa in recognition of his contribution 
to the musical life in Canada. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Violin I 

Rebecca MacLeod, 
concertmaster 
Samuel Choi 
Adam Despinic 
Alessia Disimino 
Jamie Godber 
Danielle Greene 
Leo Jarmain 
Jeongsoo Lee 
Cassandra Leshchyshyn 
Katherine Peter 
Jason Shiu 
Eros Tang 
Meagan Turner 
Amos Wong 
Christine Yoo 
Jimmy Zhang 

Violin II 

Meghan Ruel, principal 
Adelaide Beach 
Wesley Bells 
Andrew Chan 
Gemma Donn 
Hayley Janes 
Alanna Jenish 
Dominic Greene 
Matthew Mifflin 
Julia Mirzoev 
Georgia Vogeli 
Calvin Wan 
Connor Wynn 
Saba Yousefi-Taemeh 

Viola 

Emilie Gelinas-Noble, 
principal 
Cole Canaday 
Luca Casciato 
Maxime Despax 
Carolyn Farnand 
Tony Ji 

Clara Nguyen-Tran 
Jordan Vermes 


Cello 

Alice Kim, principal 
Livia Coburn 
Austin Chao 
Alice Cho 
Sally He 
Amina Holloway 
Jun Kyu Park 
Sebastian Ostertag 

Bass 

Matthew Girolami, principal 
Wesley Brenneis 
Megan Chandler 
Connor Crone 
Matteo Ferrero-Wong 
Vicente Garcia 
Peter Klaassen 
Chantel Leung 

Flute 

Sara Constant, & piccolo 
Tristan Durie 

Sophie Lanthier, & piccolo 
Jessica Leung 

Oboe 

Boris Chang 
Chieh-Ying Lu 

English Horn 

Boris Chang 

Clarinet 

Marc Blouin 
David Boutin-Bourque 
Le Lu 

Katie Steadman 
Celia Tang 

Bassoon 

Bianca Chambul 
Eric Macarios 

Contrabassoon 

Sarah Koval 


Horn 

Charlotte Alexander 
Ariana Douglas 
Ryan Garbett 
Kiersten Singh 
Hannah Teminsky 

Trumpet 

Kevin Barnes 
Daniel Howells 
Darlene Klein 
Dylan Rook Maddix 

Trombone 

Ann-Merrie Leung 
Gregory Yasinsky 

Bass Trombone 

Collins Saunders 

Tuba 

Amelia Ballak 

Timpani / Percussion 

AJ Fisico 
Patrick Mannion 
Kevin Mulligan 
Carol Wang 


MACMILLAN THEATRE 
Fred Perruzza, 

Director of Operations 
Ian Albright, 

Technical Assistant 
Bob Dunkin, 

Production Assistant 

LIBRARIAN, PERFORMANCE 
COLLECTION 

Karen Wiseman 
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ARIAS: Canadian Opera 
Student Development 
Fund 

Neville H. Austin* 

Gregory James Aziz 
John and Claudine Bailey 
Lee Bartel# and Linda 
Cameron 
Florence Barwell 
David Beach 
John Beckwith* and 
Kathleen McMorrow 
Christie Bentham 
Bruce Blandford# and Ron 
Atkinson 
Jean Bohne 

Walter M. Bowen and Lisa 
Balfour Bowen 
David G. Broadhurst 
Ruth Budd 
Howard Cable 
Melissa Campbell 
Glenn H. Carter 
Larry W. Chambers 
Frederick H. K. Chapman* 
Caryl Clark# 

COC Oakville Guild 
Earlaine Collins 
George and Sheila Connell 
Marilyn E. Cook 
Ninalee Craig 
Denny Creighton and Kris 
Vikmanis 
Neil Crory 
Susan Dobbs 
Vreni and Marc 
Ducommun 
The estate of J. Bruce 
Duncan* 

Gerard Dunnhaupt 
M. Jean Edwards 
Robin Elliott*# 

Brigid Elson 
Robert A. Falck 
Gladys and Lloyd Fogler 
Gordon Foote# 

William F. Francis 


Mary Craig Gardner 
Anne E. Gibson 
Merle H Gobin-Valadez 
Al and Malka Green 
Morton Greenberg 
Nancy E. Hardy* 

Ethel Harris 

J. Russell Hartenberger# 
The William and Nona 
Heaslip Foundation 
Jerry Heffernan 
Hellenic Heritage 
Foundation 
PaulT. Hellyer 
Dianne W. Henderson 
Harcus C. Hennigar*# 

The estate of Leonore V. 

Hetherington 
The estate of John A. 

Hethrington 
Richard and Donna 
Holbrook 

Beau Gordon Hobbs 
Alan Horne 
Jo-Anne Hunt 
Michael and Linda 
Hutcheon 

Investors Group Matching 
Gift Program 
Jackman Foundation 
The estate of Ethel Berney 
Jackson 
JAZZ.FM91 

The Norman and Margaret 
Jewison Charitable 
Foundation 
Beverley J Johnston*# 
Howard and Karen Kaplan 
Marcia and Paul Kavanagh 
William and Hiroko Keith 
Arthur Kennedy 
Elizabeth Kilbourn-Mackie 
Hans Kluge 
Ingeborg Koch 
Murray and Marvelle 
Koffler 

Midori Koga# 

Kevin Komisaruk# and 
Jeffrey Steele 
Patricia Kraemer 
Victor Kurdyak 


Daniel Kushner 
Carolyn Lake 
Leslie and Jo Lander 
Megan Lau 
John B. Lawson 
Jim Lewis# 

Patrick Li* 

V. Lobodowsky 
Grace Loci lento 
Long & McQuade Musical 
Instruments 
Lorna MacDonald# 
Joseph N Macerollo*# 
Gillian MacKay# 

Bobby and Gordon 
MacNeill 

Donald R. McLean*# and 
Diane M. Martello 
Esther and John McNeil 
Angela McPeek 
Don Melady and Rowley 
Mossop 

Miller Khoshkish 
Foundation 
Delia M Moog 
Roger D. Moore 
Ruth Morawetz 
Eris C. Mork 
Mary Morrison# 

Sue Mortimer 
Sylvia Mureddu 
Mike Murley# 

The Nandan Fund 
Paul and Nancy Nickle 
Wendy Nielsen# 

Phillip Nimmons# 

James Norcop 
Cristina Oke 

Ken Page Memorial Trust 
James E. K. Parker# 

Mary Ann Parker# 
Annalee Patipatanakoon# 
Steven Philcox# 

Brett A. Polegato* 

Terry Promane# 

Paul E. Read* 

Jeffrey Reynolds# 

Robert Rienzo 
Rodney and Evette 
Roberts 


Shauna Rolston# and 
Andrew Shaw 
John Rothgeb 
Angela Rudden 
The Ryckman Trust 
F. Raymond Salemme 
Chase Sanborn# 

Elvino Sauro 
Longinia Sauro 
Ezra and Ann Schabas 
June Shaw 
Terry Sheard 
Stephen and Jane Smith 
David Smukler 
Harley Smyth and Carolyn 
Mclntire Smyth 
The Sound Post 
John C. and Ellen Spears 
Darrell Steele* 

Patricia E. Stone 
The Stratton Trust 
Janet Stubbs* 

Barbara and John 
Sutherland 
Ann D. Sutton 
Brian Tanner 
Ian and Kath Taylor 
LisaTeskey 

Richard lorwethThorman 
RikiTurofsky* and Charles 
Petersen 
Catherine Ukas 
Sandra K. Upjohn 
M Pamela Vanneste* 
William and Phyllis Waters 
Ruth Watts-Gransden 
Daniel G. Weinzweig 
Jon Whitehead 
Women's Art Association 
of Canada 

Women's Musical Club of 
Toronto Foundation 
Lydia Wong*# 

Marina Yoshida 
4 friends of the Faculty of 
Music 

*Faculty of Music alumnus 
#Faculty of Music faculty 
or staff member 
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